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Memorabilia. 


E congratulate Mr. ALEYN LYELL 
READE on having brought to a conclu- 
sion (except for a Consolidated Index, 
which is still to come) his series of 
‘Johnsonian Gleanings, with Part X: 
‘Johnson’s Early Life: the Final Narrative.’ 
This great, short, original, wise book de- 
serves a review as carefully and delightfully 
written as itself, to commend it effectively to 
all lovers of Johnson and of literature. That 
review has been already written and we re- 
print it below (in small type, as coming from 
the book itself) from no laziness, but because 
what has been once said perfectly should 
never be re-worded weakly: 


The great object of this Part is to place in the 
hands of those who are not specialists, and who 
cannot be expected to wade through the great bulk 
of my previously printed material, the main results 
of my researches, in the form of a succinct and 
readable narrative of the first cycle of Johnson’s 
life, ending in 1740. In this narrative, which is 
as complete as I can now make it, the whole of the 
evidence, whether derived from the authors of the 
various “‘lives,” from the mass of printed memoirs 
and letters of contemporaries, or from the 
deliberate enquiries of myself and others, is 
generally so thoroughly digested that it cannot be 
discerned at any point whether the authority is 
Johnson himself, or Boswell, or an exponent of 
modern systems of research, or any other of the 
countless sources that have been drawn upon. In 
a few instances, here and there, it has seemed 
necessary to depart from this principle. One would 
not, for example, quote Miss Seward’s statements 
without the qualification of her name, for they 
carry hardly any authority unless corroborated from 
some other source. But most of the principal 
witnesses to Johnson’s early life, Boswell, Hawkins, 





William Shaw, and Mrs. Piozzi, are good witnesses, 
in varying degree, and what they tell us I accept 
as fact unless it is inherently improbable or con- 
flicts with other evidence. This is a rule by which 
all biographers must work in that big field where 
actual proof is lacking. Quite frequently, of 
course, the same incident is related by several wit- 
nesses in different versions, and it has been my 
business to consider all the probabilities, and to sift 
the truth (as far as possible) out of these different 
versions before presenting it to my readers. A 
pretty thorough account of his origins is given, 
both in relation to the direct and inescapable 
suasions of actual heredity and to those more 
general influences of domestic and social environ- 
ment that are seen to play as large a part in shap- 
ing his early career, 

The writing of this Part has involved far more 
than merely condensing the narrative as given in 
previous volumes of the Gleanings. A change of 
scale and method always necessitates -a large 
amount of re-casting and re-arrangement. In some 
cases even the conclusions drawn have had to be 
changed or modified. And it has been necessary 
to scour the whole field of evidence again to make 
sure that nothing has been omitted which throws 
light upon this first and potentially most im- 
portant cycle of Johnson’s life. 

It is not a brilliant narrative, partly because of 
the limitations so unkindly imposed upon the 
author by nature (who got in the first blow), and 
partly because of the limitations he has deliberately 
imposed upon himself. But it is one that should 
wear well, and enable future biographers to deal 
with this period of Johnson’s life in a way they 
could hardly have attempted without its aid. Com- 
ing from one who has devoted himself so closely 
to the subject, and whose methods and judgment 
have been well tried in a long struggle to achieve 
accuracy of deduction as well as accuracy of fact, 
it can hardly fail to be definitive within its narrow 
bounds. Everything is founded upon substantial 
evidence, and even the lightest statements are not 
lightly made. It would scarcely have been possible 
for any one else to have extracted all the implica- 
tions of so varied a mass of records as thoroughly 
as their collector and editor. ‘ 

In the whle narrative there is not a single 
reference, or a single footnote. Pedantry (not that 
I would ever really plead guilty to that humour- 
less fault) has been ruthlessly excluded. Quota- 
tions have been almost entirely avoided, as con- 
flicting with the aim at complete assimilation of the 
material: the few given are only short, for all 
passages of any length have been resolved. The 
story is purged of all the elaborate presentations 
of evidence, the ponderous marshalling of 
authorities, the intricate arguments, the laborious 
explanations, the careful qualifications, the nice 
splitting of hairs, and the solemn weighing of 
probabilities, that go to make up “the hideous 
apparatus of research.” For those, the reader with 
sufficient stamina may go to the previous volumes 
of the ‘Gleanings,’ where the whole story can be 
seen with the hayes scnag 4 unremoved, and to the 
references there given, by which my conclusions 
can be tested. The sweat and tears that went to 
the erection of the scaffolding have here all been 
wived away. 

The ‘Gleanings,’ of course, contain an immense 
amount of illustrative material about this period 
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of Johnson’s life, as well as about later periods, 
that will not be found in my essay, for all has 
been excluded which does not seem to me to bear 
closely upon the narrative. In some cases solid 
pages of evidence may be reflected by a single 
adjective. I can take some pride in the thought 
that the intimidating number of closely reasoned 
pages in which the century-old problem of John- 
son‘s arduous residence is finally settled, founded 
upon long months of arduous labour over and 
tabulation of the Pembroke College records, finds 
no echo here, except in the bare statement of when 
that residence is ceased, and that all the intricate 
puzzles connected with “buttery books” and 
“battels’” have been sternly kept from my readers’ 
sight. 


THE Committee of the Publications Section 

of the British Records Association has 
recently issued a pamphlet entitled ‘ Notes 
for the Guidance of Editors of Records 
Publications,’ which will be welcomed by all 
who are concerned in such work. The basic 
rules for transcribing documents should do 
much towards standardising methods in the 
future as well as eliminating doubts which 
have hitherto existed concerning the best 
method to adopt. Clear instructions on the 
preparation of a text for publication, with 
special reference to the method of dealing 
with names, abbreviations and punctuation, 
will help considerably in preventing the 
unwary amateur or even the more ex- 
perienced editor from falling into a trap. 
A section dealing with the composition of 
the book stresses the importance of a de- 
tailed introduction and the provision of an 
exhaustive index of personal and _place- 
names, as well as one for subjects. If the 
rules for preparing indexes on the lines 
indicated in the pamphlet were followed in 
their entirety, the result would be an index 
which could not fail to meet with the 
approval of the most exacting reader. 
Finally, the production of the volume both 
in regard to the choice of type for text and 
headings is dealt with very fully, and empha- 
sis is laid on the necessity of sending good 
“copy” to the printer, thereby obviating 
numerous corrections when the work reaches 
proof stage. Copies of this pamphlet may 
be obtained at Is. each, post free, from the 
Honorary Secretary, Publications Section of 
the British Records Association, Duchy of 
Lancaster Office, Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C.2. We thoroughly recommend this 
guide and it fulfils a want which has long 
been felt. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 
Il. 
THE Sources.! 
(See cxci. 202, 275.) 


MANDEVILLE'S book is in effect divided 

into two parts. Chapters I to XV 
describe the Holy Land and the various 
routes to it, with Egypt and Sinai: The rest 
of the book deals with the remoter travels 
and describes practically the whole of Asia. 
It is possible that the author did visit 
Palestine and Egypt, but there is little to 
suggest personal observation. Mandeville 
describes the route through Hungary, as well 
as the route through Asia Minor to Con- 
stantinople, but this is taken from Albert of 
Aix’s description of the First Crusade 
written some 250 years earlier. At Constan- 
tinople (Ch. III) Mandeville begins to use 
Wm. of Boldensele, a German nobleman 
who visited Constantinople and the Holy 
Land in 1332-3, and very little is added ex- 
cept what Mandeville could have picked up 
from other travellers. Brunetto Latini (1230- 
1294) supplies the list of Greek islands in 
Ch. Ill, and the story of the windless sum- 
mit of Mt. Athos, where letters written in 
the sand remained undisturbed from year to 
year, is taken from Peter Comestor (d. 1179) 
by way of Vincent de Beauvais. The descrip- 
tion of the Greek Church (Ch. III) comes 
from J. de Vitry (d. 1240) with added matter 
from unidentified sources. 


Egypt is described in Ch. VI and VII from 
J. de Vitry, Haiton, the Armenian (c. 1306), 
and Wm. of Tripoli (c. 1272). The list of 
Sultans given in Ch. VI is supplied by Haiton, 
but here some independence is shown, for 
Haiton’s list of Sultans, which ends about 
1300 is continued down to 1341, and there 
is a curious conversation with the then Sul- 








1 There is an excellent summary of Mandeville’s 
authorities in Beazley, ‘Dawn of Modern Geo- 
graphy,’ III., p. 323. Warner (p. xv.) goes into 
greater detail, and to this brilliant piece of detec- 
tive work, and to Bovenschen, I am greatly in- 
debted 
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tan, which goes some way—but not far—to | 
confirm Mandeville’s statement that he | 
served the Sultan as a soldier in his wars | 
against the Bedouins (Ch. VI). wae 

Ch. VIII describes the way to Mt. Sinai 
and the Monastery of St. Katherine (from 
Boldensele). Ch. X to XIV deal with Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Places, but these chap- 
ters (except where Mandeville relies on 
Boldensele) are a mere patchwork of 
Crusading geography and early itineraries, 
and the descriptions are often wrong by three 
centuries. Ch. XV deals with the Saracens 
and their Law. Yule was much impressed 
by the knowledge displayed here, but in fact 
it all comes, with the details of the life of 
Mahomet, from Wm. of Tripoli’s Tractatus 
de Statu Saracenorum. 

Mandeville now takes us to the Far East, 
from Trebizond to Ormuz, India, the Indian 
Archipelago and China (Ch. XVI ff.). Much 
of this is taken from Odoric. One passage 
describing the inhabitants of Ormuz sitting 
in the water up to their necks because of the 
heat (Ch. XVIII) seems to come from Marco 
Polo, but it is the only passage which has 
been traced to that source, and one cannot 
help thinking that if Mandeville had taken it 
from Marco Polo he would have taken 
much more. Other sources are as usual 
Haiton and Carpini. 

Leaving aside such matters as the Well of 
Youth (Ch. XVIID, from which Mandeville 
claims to have drunk three times, but which 
did not save him from arthritic gout, the 
loadstone rocks (cxci. 48), and various 
human monstrosities (mainly from V. de 
Beauvais) we come to Ch. XXII-XXV, 
describing Cambelech (Peking) and the great 
Khan himself, his court and state, to my 
mind the most interesting chapters in the 
book. Most of these details come from 
Odoric, Haiton and Carpini with additions 
and variations, and here it may be interesting 
to take these chapters and examine them in 
detail. It is instructive to follow Mandeville 
step by step and watch him at work, and see 
how skilfully he mixes his ingredients, 
heightening but never losing control of the 
marvels he describes, keeping his tone low 
and adding scientific explanations and moral 
teflections as occasion offered. The refer- 
ences to Odoric, Haiton and Carpini are to 
the following editions. 





Odoric, in Yule’s ‘Cathay and the Way 
Thither,’ revised ed., vol. II. 


' described at length, from Odoric. 


— 


Haiton or Heytoun, ‘La Flore de la Terre 
d’ Orient,’ in vol. II of Recueil des Hist. 
des Croisades, Doc. Arméniens, II. 1906. 


Carpini, in ‘ John de Plano Carpini and Wil- 
liam de Rubruquis,’ ed. by C. R. Beazley, 
Hakluyt Society. 1903. 


The references to Mandeville are to Pol- 
lard’s reprint, 1900. 


Passing by way of the island of Dondun 
with its cannibals and human monsters, 
Mandeville travels via the city of Latorin 
(Canton) to Cassay (Hang-Chow) which he 
calls the City of Heaven (p. 136). So does 
Odoric (p. 192). It was 50 miles about and 
strongly inhabited, so that in one house men 
made ten households. Odoric (p. 194) has 
100 miles in compass and ten or twelve 
households in a tenement. There were 
twelve gates (Odoric agrees). It sat on a lake 
like Venice (Odoric, p. 195: “like the City 
of Venice”). ' There were 12,000 bridges 
with strong towers, in which dwelt the 
wardens (Odoric, 12,000, on each of which 
were stationed guards). A good wine grew 
there called Bigon, which was full mighty 
and gentle in drinking (Odoric, p. 199, has 
Bigni, reputed a noble drink). Then follows 
a description of an abbey of monks with a 
fair garden in which were diverse beasts, 
apes, marmosets and baboons, which 
assembled after dinner each day in the guise 
of poor men to eat the fragments left over 
from the meal. This is worked up almost 
literally from Odoric (p. 203) who says that 
the beasts numbered 3,000 and had faces 
like men. Mandeville adds that the beasts 
that were fair were said to be the souls of 
worthy men and they that were foul were 
the souls of poor men and of rude commons, 
together with a pious reflection of his own 
that it would have been better to give the 
food to the poor. The answer was that there 
were no poor men in that country. 

On the way to Chilenfo (Nan-King) Man- 
deville crosses a great river called Dalay 
(Odoric, p. 206, Talay). Both agree that it 
was the greatest river in the world. The 
river passed through the land of pygmies. 
Mandeville relies here on Odoric and other 
sources, but his statement that pygmies 
married and had children at six months must 
be a record. Odoric, p. 208, says that the 
women married in their fifth year. 

The city of Cambelech (Peking) is 
With the 
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new city of Caydo (Odoric, p. 217, Taydo) | 


built by Kublai in 1267, it had a circuit of 
twenty (Odoric says forty) miles. Mande- 
ville’s description of the hall and palace is 
mainly from Odoric. In the hall were 
twenty-four pillars of fine gold and the walls 
were covered with panthers’ skins so that 
for the sweet odour of the skins no evil 
air might enter the palace. (Odoric has only 
skins of red leather, said to be the finest in 
the world. The panthers’ skins with their 
sweet smell come from V. de Beauvais. 
For the jewels and other adornments 
Mandeville seems to have gone to Pres- 
ter John’s Letter (clxxxviii. 246). In the 
midst of the hall was what Mandeville 
calls a “mountour,” a mistranslation of 
Odoric’s pigna (jar) as pinnacle. It was a 
great reservoir of drink, wrought of gold 
and precious stones. Odoric, p. 221, speaks 
of a precious stone called Merdacas (jade) 
but Mandeville shied at this. Beneath the 
“‘mountour ” were conduits conveying drink, 
with many goblets of gold for the use of 
the household (almost literally from Odoric), 

Odoric (p. 222) now speaks of golden 
peacocks which flapped their wings and 
made as if they would dance, which was 
done by diabolic art or by some engine 
underground. Mandeville brings this in 
later (p. 143) and adds that the local astrolo- 
gers were subtle men who claimed to see 
with two eyes, whereas Christians saw with 
one only. This is not from Odoric, but 
from Haiton, Bk. I, Ch. I. Here Mande- 
ville adds a personal touch: “I did great 
business to have learnt that craft,” but the 
master told him that he had vowed to tell it 
to no one except his eldest son. 

The state of the Khan’s court is next des- 
cribed (Ch. XXIII), almost entirely from 
Odoric, but Mandeville now breaks new 
ground. He describes a great vine of fine 
gold which comes straight from the Palace 
of Porus, where it was seen by Alexander 
the Great (Pseudo-Callisthenes, III, Ch. 
XXVIII, and clxxxviii. 248). Mandeville’s 
description of Tartar table habits comes not 
from Odoric, but probably from Carpini 
(p. 52) via V. de Beauvais. The story that 
Mandeville saw all these marvels himself, 
having served the emperor for 15 months, 
against the King of Mancy, who incidentally 
was dead before Marco Polo left China, is 
one of those clever personal touches which 
are introduced here and there, and which | 





do what they were intended to do, namely, 
clinch the matter and carry conviction to 
the reader. In fact there is not a scrap of 
evidence to show that ‘Mandeville was ever 
in or near China. 


Ch. XXIV (“ Wherefore he is called the 
Great Chan ”) is taken almost literally from 
Haiton Book III, except that the description 
of the emperor’s seal is dove-tailed.in from 
Carpini (p. 138). Nearly the whole of Ch. 
XXXV on the government of the Court is 
supplied by Odoric (p. 237 ff), but the effect 
is heightened by the introduction of fresh 
marvels for which there is little authority 
except in Mandeville’s fertile imagination— 
flying damsels serving drink to the guests, 
phantom knights jousting in the air, and 
magicians turning night into day and vice 
versa.2 

It is not possible to follow the rest of the 
book in detail, but the story of the Vege- 
able Lamb (Ch. XXIX), a distorted account 
of the cotton plant, about which scientists 
were still disputing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, comes with fabulous additions from 
Odoric, p. 240. Ch. XXX on Prester John is 
from the forged letter with a personal touch 
added in the Egerton version (Warner, p. 
137) to the effect that Mandeville and his 
fellows saw all these wonders themselves, 
having dwelt at Prester John’s court for a 
long time. The description of the island 
where the inhabitants abstained from eating 
hares, hens and geese (Ch. XXXI) is shown 
by Warner to have been taken oddly enough 
by way of Vincent de Beauvais from 
Caesar’s account of Britain! The Vale 
Perilous (Ch. XXXI) I have already men- 
tioned (ante p. 276). The amusing descrip- 
tion of the gold-digging ants (Ch. XXXIII) 
comes from V. de Beauvais. The same 
chapter deals with the Earthly Paradise, but 
Mandeville had not been there, not being 
worthy. In the last chapter (XXXIV) 
Mandeville returns again to Odoric, and 
with a remark that there were divers coun- 
tries and marvels which he had not seen, 
Mandeville closes his book. 


MALCOLM LETTS. 





2 But see Odoric, p. 239, where jugglers cause 
cups of gold to fly through the air and offer them- 
selves to the guests’ lips, and for further details 
see Egerton version, Warner, p. 116. 
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THE LOVEL TOMB AT MINSTER. i Beneath this inscription are eight shields in 


THE splendid alabaster tomb of William, 

Lord Lovel, standing under the south 
arch of the central tower of Minster Lovel 
church, Oxfordshire, was sent to London in 
1873 for repair and repainting at the expense 
of the 6th Earl of Egmont, a descendant of 
the person interred beneath it. |An account 
of it by the writer of this note was printed in 
the Oxfordshire Arch. Soc. Report, No. 83, 
1937. 

ee aaa of the tomb written half a 
century earlier, by Skelton, 1823,1 and a 
correspondent to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1825, show that, even then, the shields upon 
it were blank, “ the coats of arms worn plain 
by time, and not capable of being dis- 
tinguished.” When the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society visited the church, 26 Feb. 
1870, they found the tomb, then in the north 
transept, “ much mutilated,’ and reported 
no arms upon it. The restorers had there- 
fore to recover them by reference to records 
made by Anthony Wood in the time of 
Charles II,2 Richard Symonds, in 1643,5 and 
Richard Lee, Clarenceux, who had examined 
the tomb in the course of his official 
visitation of the county in 1574.  Lee’s 
record was naturally preferred: it was the 
earliest; it was made by a professional 
herald; and it consisted of “tricks” or 
sketches of the shields with their colours in- 
dicated by letters. 

These drawings were made in a note-book, 
marked Gatherings of Oxfordshire, now 
in the Bodleian, Wood MS. D14. Its pages 
seem to have been filled beforehand with 
rows of blank shields ready to receive the 
coats noted in the course of the herald’s 
progress. It may be suspected, however, 
that the restorers did not go directly to the 
MS. but to the Harleian Society’s volume of 
the Visitations of Oxfordshire in which it 
had been printed a year or two earlier.’ 
Here, at p. 5, Lee’s tricks of the shields 
are translated into verbal blazons. They 
appear on folio 5 of his note-book under 
the heading “On a tombe of the Lorde 
Lovell in allabaster with one lyeing in 
armor with a robe his helme and crest the 
wolfe under his hed and a lyon at his feet.” 








1 Antiquities of Oxfordshire. 

2 Oxford Record Society, IV, 215. 
3 Camden Society, 1859. No. 74. 
4 Harl. Society, V, 1871. 





two rows of four. Those in the top row and 
the first two in the second correspond with 
what Symonds and Wood noted in the fol- 
lowing century and with the facts of the 
Lovel genealogy. Between the second and 
third shields in this row Lee has drawn a 
vertical line and a similar line between the 
third and the fourth. The third shield 
differs from the rest in having above it on a 
crest-wreath a spotted dog, sitting. Over 
each of these last two shields is an inscrip- 
tion. That over the fourth reads “In 
bampton Church.” (Bampton is a town a 
few miles to the south of Minster, and the 
shield bore the coat of Valence, once lord of 
the manor.) The editor of the Harleian 
Society’s volume correctly deciphered this 
inscription but he failed to appreciate the 
significance of the line drawn between the 
shields, and, worse still, to make out the 
scrawled legend above the third shield. For 
this there is every excuse, for the writing is 
a mere hieroglyphic which no one hitherto 
has been able to decipher; there is, however, 
no excuse for the editor’s failure to call 
attention to it; he included the shield, with- 
out comment, among the arms on the Lovel 
tomb, with which he was obviously un- 
acquainted or he would have known that 
there is no room for a crest above any of the 
shields upon it. Neither was he familiar 
with the Lovel pedigree or he would have 
seen that the coat, azure an eagle in a 
tressure fleury silver, which he wrongly 
blazoned as “field untinctured an eagle 
displayed Arg. within a bordure fleurée Az.”, 
did not belong to any family connected with 
the Lovels. The restorers blundered further 
on their own account by painting the charges 
sable on silver. 

I have recently submitted a photostat of 
this shield to Mr. F. G. Gurney in the hope 
that his great experience of medieval and 
Tudor scripts would enable him to decipher 
its inscription. His reading, which now 
makes the scrawl clear enough even to less 
experienced eyes, is 

ermyns argente 
Vanpages an atorney 
as 
The words in the top line refer to the colours 
of the crest, and the rest to the ownership of 
the achievement. 
In the north transept are the remains of a 


| brass to one Vampage “Ad regis causas 
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attornati”; Wood copied its inscription, 
which can still be read, and Symonds noted 
the achievement of arms, now lost, which 
Lee had sketched in his note-book. Since 
a brass shield would not show the colours it 
is probable that in his day the arms appeared 
also in a window. 

It is thus clear that Lee’s dividing 
lines, which occur elsewhere in his note- 
book,> were intended to mark off dif- 
ferent groups of shields, though the Harleian 
Society’s editor and the tomb-restorers who 
followed him were unaware of their mean- 
ing; hence their blunder in setting an alien 
coat among the Lovel shields. This note is 
written so that readers who use the Harleian 
Society’s volume may correct their copies. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


THE GREGOR PAPERS. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FRANCIS GREGOR, ESQUIRE, 1729-1737. 


(Continued from p. 29.) 


(11) Francis Gregor’s Directions 

to the Press. 

Direction for the Press.1 

Distribution of the Work. ? 

1. Title Ded. on a Copper Plate to the Prince with 

his Several Titles. 

. Mr. Selden’s Preface. 

Mr Mulcaster’s Dedication. 

. The Preface [containing abt. 75 pages in folio] 

[The Barony of Clinton and Sir J. F. Diploma] 

. Table of Contents of the Chapters. 

. Frontispiece faceing the Introduction [a Comper 

ate 

. The Book its self, containing 263 pages in folio. 

. Catalogue of the Principal Authors. 

Index. 

. Fortescue de Laudibus, prefixed — the Preface 
of the first Editor, with the Testimonies of Bale, 
Pits and du Fresne. [pp. 74 4to f Index Auc- 
torum a Fortescuto citatatorum. ——(?) 

11. Mr Selden’s Pref. to Hengham. 

12. Index Capitum. 

13. Hengham Summs, [pp. 96 Folio 

14. Index to Mr Selden’s Preface and Notes. 

The words undermarked with a Single line are to be 

printed in Italic. Those with a Double line under 

in the old. Eng. Black Letter unless there are direc- 
tions to the contrary. The Saxon words ought to 
be printed in the proper Saxon character, which is 
not observed by the Amanuensis for want of skill 


* Duk-ib. iv. 
* 9 


av pPweN 


—Oc~J 
>: 


to design them. At the end there ought to be | 
The Printer may | 


printed the Saxon Alphabet. 





5 e.g., in drawings of shields at Ewelme, Holton 
and Waterpery reproduced in facsimile in the Har- 
leian Society's volume. 





furnish Himself with the Saxon Letters, Characters 
and Marks from Fortescue of Monarchy at the 
end. Gibson’s Cambd. Ist Edit. CXX. The Expli- 
cation of Notes and Letters to the Britannia 
Saxonica. Sheringham, 175. Lambard. post Epist. 
Sammes Britannia 410. Saxon Chron. by Gibson — 
Mrs Elstob (?) . . . . off pages before A is Etymo- 
logiam. Mr Sh’eton at the end.2 





1 The directions here set out are substantially 
those followed in the edition of 1737. 

2 E. Gibson, bishop of London, ed. Camden's 
Britannia, fol. 1695: R. Sheringham, De Anglorum 
gentis origine disceptatio, etc., 1670; which of the 
various works of W. Lambard (1536-1601) is inten- 
ded is not clear; E. Gibson, ed. Chronicon Saxoni- 
cum, 1692; Elizabeth Elstob (1683-1756), authoress 
of several works on Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature; the last reference is obscure. 


(12) A Draft Advertisement for the 
Edition. 
ADVERTISEMENT 
De Laudibus Legum Angliae written originally in 
Latin by Sir John Fortescue Lord Chief Justice and 
afterwards Lord Chancellor to Henry VI translated 
by a Gentleman in the Countrey formerly of the 
Society of the Middle Temple! illustrated with the 
Notes of Mr Selden and a great Variety of Remarks 
with respect to the Antiquities History and Laws of 
England. ‘Mr Selden to the Reader *(Mr Mulcaster’s 
edication to Mr Walshe)* and a large Preface are 
prefixed in which are A Discourse upon Juries, A 
Catalogue and character of some Books proper for 
the Library of an English Gentleman, A long Dis- 
seration upon the word (Laga) and the threefold 
Division of Law. viz. The Mercian Law, West Saxon 
Law, and the Danelaga. Mons. Noodt’s2 Oration 
upon the Lex Regia translated from the French 
Abridgement of Mons. Le Clerc with Notes, A 
particular Account of the Chancellor and of the 
Name and Family of Fortescue, and, a Catalogue 
of the several Treatises written by the Chancellor, 
and in what Libraries they are to be found. At the 
End of the Translation are added, An Index, The 
Epistle *(Pio Lectori)*3, The Testimonies of Bale,‘ 
and Pits5 at Large, The Original Latin Text, and the 
Sums of Sir Ralph de Hengham Lord Chief Justice 
to King Edward I commonly called Hengham 
Magna and Hengham Parva, with the Notes of Mr 

Selden under the Text and an Index to them. 





1 Francis Gregor was admitted to the Middle 
Temple on 21 Nov. 1706. See the unpublished List 
of Admissions. 

2 G. Noodt (1647-1725), Dutch jurist, professor 
of law and Rector of the University of Leiden, 
author of numerous works on Roman law. 

3 From Edward Whitchurch’s edition, 1545-46, 
see Cambridge edition, v. ‘ 

4 J. Bale (1495-1564), bishop of Ossory, Scrip- 
torum illustrium majoris Britanniae . . . Catalogus, 
Basel, 1557-59. 7 

5 J. Pits (1560-1616), De Illustribus Angliae 
Scriptoribus, Paris, 1619. 
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(13) Copy of a Letter from Francis Gregor 
to ? Sir John Fortescue-Aland. 
[10 Oct. 1733.] 
October 10th 1733. 
Honrd Sir, | 


Since my last bearing date Decr 28th 1732 
| have for the most part remitt’d the studies I have 
been engaged in: And was in hopes that ’ere this 
you had delivered to my Brother! the Papers. I 
wansmitted in order for their Publication as you 
should please direct. I now desire it may be done 
as soon as conveniently may be I have very little 
to add to or correct but what may be done at the 
End2 without much imputation of Blame or Neglect 
other than what is common to all and therefore 
will be excused by the Candid part of Mankind I 
shall send you the Pedigree from the Visitation Book 
at your disposal and Service. I have materials ready 
for the Opusculum which a Week’s time in my 
Study will perfect, except the Preface. I am with 
a very true regard, 

Honrd Sir, etc. 
Francis Gregor. 





1 See Letter 6, n. 2. , ; 

2 Three folios of Addenda are included in the 
edition. At the end of them the following remarks 
are made: —‘‘As these papers were finished so long 
ago as October, 1731, when it was sent to London, 
and as the date of the Preface (when the last hand 
was set to it) is April, 1732. It is natural, during 
such an Interval of Time, to touch Both over and 
over again, beside what Additions and Alterations 
of such a Work is liable to in a course of little 
leisure and some Reading ever since; these Things 
considered, I hope I shall not incur the Reader’s 
Censure for the few Additions I have made..... 
The whole has been submitted to the Perusal of 
a Great Man in Westminster-Hall, and I have his 
Approbation in ample Terms . . . January, 1734. 


(14) Letter from Sir John Fortescue- 
Aland to Francis Gregor. 
(24 Jan. 1733/34] 
Sir 


I have carefully read over the Papers you sent 
me, and as you requested me, I have here and 
there ventur’d to give my opinion, but still it is given 
only, as a matter proposed for your consideration 
and second thoughts. I have made several Scores 
under several Words, which are as so many Queries, 
whether better Words might not be put in their 
Places, and you will be sure to distinguish between 
the scores you have made and those which I have 
made. 


In the Ist Place, as to Selden’s and Mulcaster’s | 
Prefaces, since you are going to put De Laudibus 


into handsome Language, why sou’d you not do the 
Same by those Prefaces, the Language of which is 
very barbarous. 

As to Mr Ach—ly’s authority,1 I doubt it will 
never bear the quotation; if you find anything worth 
your quoting ; you may do it and conceal] his Name. 

Trials at bar, are for the advantage of the Sub- 
ject; that men’s Titles to their Estates may be 
established by the opinion of a whole Court; which 
is more authentik and much more expeditious than 
one before a single Judg. 


| 





There is a new edition of Fleta coming out by a 
very learned hand, in which many faults are 
amended, and ‘tis done in elegant Latin.2 

Zouchs may be a good civilian but was no common 
lawyer, nor can the civil Law be put in use in Our 
Nation no farther than it coincides with Common 
Law, nor is it any reproach to the Law of England, 
that Year Books were wrote in the old ffrench, as 
Acts of Parliament anciently were, no more than 
‘tis a Reproach to Poetry, that there is such a Book 
as Chaucer, which none despises but those that 
don’t understand him. 

Nicolson’s Authority4 will go but a little way, 
when he talks of Saxon Antiquities; no man can 
well understand Latin-Saxon words, unless he well 
understands the Saxon tongue; and I think you have 
taken rather too much pains about the word Laga, 
which so clearly signifies Law, and is the Saxon 
Word for Law, and indeed there is no other proper 
Saxon Word for Lex than Laga. 

I have not the Original Grant of Wimstone to 
John Fortescue; but I could easily get it. I have 
one MSS of Sr J. Fort. de natura legis naturae.5 
His Pedigree I should be glad to see, but if you have 
it not I believe I could get it. 

I think you shou’d not commend the Civil Law 
too much, lest the World should take it for an 
Answer to the Book you translate. As to the 
Dedication, I leave it to you to do what you please ; 
for I am 

Sr 
Your most Faithful Servt. 
J. Fortescue. 
London 
24 Janry 1733. 
To Francis Gregor Esqr. 


1 Presumably the reference is to Roger Acherley, 
The Britannic Constitution, or Fundamental Form of 
Government in Britain, fo. 1727, 2nd ed. 1741. R. 
Acherley (16652-1740), Inner Temple, 1691, worked 
actively for the Hanoverian monarchy with little 
reward. He wrote some other works. and favoured 
an extreme form of the social contract theory. 
See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

2 An edition of ‘Fleta,’ by Sir Samuel Clarke, 
was published, fo. 1735. 

3 Richard Zouche (1590-1661), regius professor of 
civil law, Oxford, 1620-1661. 

4 Cf. Letter 2, n. 5. 

5 The De Natura was not included among the 
Cottonian MSS. lost in the fire. The identity of the 
MS. here referred to is obscure. 


(15) Copy of Letter from Francis Gregor 


to Sir John Fortescue-Aland. 


[6 Feb. 1733/34.) 


Trewarthenick. Febry 6th 1733 
Honrd Sir, 

I make you the Earliest Acknowledgments 
for your Remarks on my MS. which I shall forth- 
with order into Cornwalll and pay a due Regarde 
to what you observe. At present beg Leave to go 
over your remarks with a Short Reply. 

Mr. Mulcaster’s Preface is, I own, a_ very 
indifferent Performance, and may be better omitted 2 
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In new Editt. it is an usual Compliment paid to 
former Editors and Mr Selden showed me the Way. 

{ ordered for Mr Ach—ly3 as soon as I saw it 
advertised without any Recommendation or 
Acquaintance with the Gent. other than my having 
remembered to have seen him at the Bar. I have 
read over the Book several times with a great deal 
of Pleasure and Information, and you will please to 
excuse it, if I think it, an ingenious and learned 
Performance. He’s a strenuous Advocate for the 
Liberty of his Countrey, and seems to make out 
his Argument very full that what was done at the 
Revolution was the natural Effect of the Original 
Constitution and that the Succession established in 
the Present Protestant Heirs is justified by the 
Fundamental Laws of Great Britain. 

What you are pleased to observe upon Trials at 
the Bar is very just. I am obliged for the Notice 
you give me of a new edition of Fleta, that I have 
is Mr. Selden’s End edition. 

As to Zouch, Cowell, and Duck4 I mention them 
with no other view but as they are proper Books for 
the Library of an Eng. Gentleman, to give him a 
General Insight into and a Taste of the Civil Laws 
and not to derogate in any wise from our own 
Municipal Laws. Hottoman5 is very indecent in 
his Strictures upon Our Law Latin, and ’tis him 
I mean in my Pref. under the Art. of Cowell. 

As to the Word Laga, it makes a Long Art. and 
I have made all the Search and Enquiry I cou’d 
in Vindication of my opinion which I am glad to 
see so well supported, and, I hope the Observation 
at the end is very maintainable. 

I think the Original Grant of Wimstone well 
deserves to be made publick. Upon a review, 
where I find any thing too much in Commendation 
of the Civil Laws I shall take care to expunge it 
‘tis I’me sure very far from what I design or think. 

I find by my Brother that He has delivered you 
the Pedigree which I had transcribed out of the 
Visitation Book (in my private coll.) a small 
Testimony of my great respect and gratitude. 

If you would entrust me with the MS de Naturae 
etc. my Bro. will take Care to send it me and I 
shou’d be very thankfull and punctual in returning 
it. There is one in the Worseley Library (v. Cat. 
Libb. MS. Ang. Hib. etc. pt. 4, 213a) and I beg 
leave to refer you to a former Letter Dec™ 28th 1732 
(4). I have had mine collated with the MS in the 
Bodleyan Library, and since upon some Queries have 
received from Oxford an Answer to them. How- 
ever should be glad to have the Opportunity of 
collating it with Another MS before I send my fair 
Copy to London. 


I beg your favourable Interpretation of this, and 


I am etc. . 
Francis Gregor. 


1 Cf. Letter 16. 

2 It was omitted. 

3 See Letter 14, n. 1. 

4 For Zouch, see Letter 14 n.3. J. Cowell (1554- 





1611), regius professor of civil law, Cambridge, 
1594-1610. Sir Arthur Duck (1580-1648), civilian. 
All three produced important law books. | 

5 F. Hotman (1524-1590), civilian and political | 
theorist, author of various works on Roman law and 
political subjects. 


(16) Copy of Letter from Francis Gregor 
to ? Sir John Fortescue-Aland. 
[10 Feb. 1734/5.1] 
Febry 10th 1734 [sic] 
Honrd Sir, 


In pursuance of my last I ordered my MS 
into Cornwall and have touched it over again I 
am much obliged for the Care and Pains you have 
taken and for the Corrections you have made to 
which have paid all due regard. I have scored out 
and qualified the most Exceptionable Places and 
have dropt Mr A2 entirely thro’out. I am digesting 
some few cursory Notes which I have made upon 
the Opusculum which has been transcribed for the 
Press sometime and wiJl soon send that to Town 
likewise. I hope you will permit my Friend to 
collate it with your Copy. I am etc. 

Francis Gregor. 





1 See p. 51 above. 
2 I find no reference to Acherley in the edition. 


(17) Copy of Letter from Francis Gregor 


to ? Sir John Fortescue-Aland. 


{27 Dec. 1735.] 
Trewarthenick Decr 27th 1735 
Hon'd Sir, 

I beg Leave by this Address to introduce 
to you my Kinsman (who do’s not only bear the 
name, But has the True Genius of a Moyle).1 He 
can best inform you what Endeavours have been 
used with the Booksellers, how they have behaved 
and what objections they have made to the Publica- 
tion of my MS as to the Proceeding by a Subscrip- 
tion, it is going a begging where no Praise is to 
be had, and a small Advantage proposed — 
Printing it at my own expence do’s not consist with 
my own non-attendance, ’tis what I do not under- 
stand and I have no Friend whom I wou’d engage 
in so troublesome an Affair. I have only to make 
an Offer for a Printer and Publisher to run the 
venture (a Compliment they pay to the best of 
Books, therefore I can’t take amiss) to print on 
good Paper and Type, Copper Plates and I expect 
some Present-Books and an Addition to my own 
Collection if it won’t afford money. As you gave 
me Leave, and said you wou'd interest some Book- 
seller to embark on the affair, is the occasion of 
the present Trouble I give you. My kinsman will 
deliver you a fair copy of Sir John Fortescue’s 
Declaration I show’d you at our Assizes. It is at 
your service — I have the pleasure to subscribe my 
Self with great Sincerity and Truth.2 

Honrd Sir. 
Your most Devoted 
Most obedient 
Hum. servant 
Francis Gregor 


S. 

You will please Sir 

to make my Compliments 
to the young Gent. your son3 
I saw at Launceston. 





1 Gregor’s mother was Elizabeth Moyle, d. of 
Sir Walter Moyle of Bake (see p. 4 above). 
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Elsewhere among the Gregor Papers there occurs 
the following note: ‘For the information from 
Oxford I must acknowledge myself to be indebted 
to Mr. Walter Moyle, a most ingenious and learned 
young man, whom, as he is my near Relation, I 
must forbear to speak of or to be more particular 
in his commendation” (cf. see Letter 18). <A 
Walter Moyle, s. of Walter of St. Germans, Corn- 
wall, esquire, matric. at Exeter College, Oxford, 
25 Jan. 1728, aged 17 years; fellow, 1730. But 
as he died 16 Sept. 1732, he cannot have been the 
Moyle, clerk of the signet, referred to in Letters 
17 and 18. 

2 The edition was in fact printed (in the Savoy) 
by E. and R. Nutt, and R. Gosling (Assigns of 
E. Sayer, Esq.) for R. Gosling, at the Crown and 
Mitre against Fetter Lane End, Fleet Street. 

3 Sir John had three sons, the names of two of 
whom are known, John, ob. 1743, aged 31, and 
Dormer, the second Baron, who ob. 1780, when 
the title became extinct (cf. Foss, ‘ Judges of Eng- 
land.’) . 


(18) Copy of Letter from Francis Gregor 


to ? Earl of Oxford. 
[10 Dec. 1737.] 
Trewarthennick Dec 10th 1737 

My Lord, 
Under the protection of that worthy and 
Learned Gent. Mr Baker of St John’s,2 I beg leave 
to address your Lordship with a Letter of Thanks 
for the Promises you are pleas’d to make me of 
your assistance in my present Undertaking to pub- 
lish all such Pieces of the Lord Chancellor 
Fortescue which still remain, and have not yet seen 
the Light. I ought to inform your Lordship that 
I have (1) Opusculum seu Tractatus de Natura 
Legis Naturae, from Oxford (MS. Bodl. F. 83 Laud) 
this is also said to be in the Library of Henry 
Worseley Esq? of Lincoln’s Inn (2) The Declaracion 
etc. from Mr Casley—which I should be glad to 
have collated with your Lordship’s when it is re- 
turned from Oxford, whither I have sent it to be 
collated (Bibl. Bodl. Digby 198) this is also in Lord 
Sussex’ Library. (Bibl. Yeto 5260. vol. xxi) (3) 
Excerpta ex Fortescue contra Titulum Ed 4ti in 
Coll. MSS Jamsii 28 p. 10. (4) A Passage out of 
Sir John Fortescue Defence of the Title of the 
House of Lancaster (Bedford’s Hered. Right. 
Appent. No. 1.3). | What your Lordship mentions 
concerning Bip. Stillingfleet? is, I dare say upon a 
right information. More, the Bishop makes great 
Uses of a Tract, or Tracts of Fortescue in his 
Unreasonableness of a New Separation (State Tracts 
vol. 1. p. 606). I am now particularly to apply to 
your Lordship for the Liberty of the MS in your 
Custody under the Title of A Reply to the Clayme 
of the House of York. The Gent. who waits on 
your Lordship with this, Mr. Moyle,5 is one of 
the Clerks of the Signet — a near Relation. I dare 
vouch your Lordship may place an Entire confidance 
in Him, and He will give your Lordship a proper 
Receipt and Return of the MSS when he has done 
with them if it be convenient and usual to part 
with them out of your Library. He has been 
educated a Scholar and is a Gent. of Birth and 
Honour. The Cotton fire has been an irreparable 
loss and a particular Disappointment in the present 


instance—and more so, if there were not men of from Calne in Wiltshire. 





Quality and Fortune to found Libraries — tho’ 
Everyone is not endued with the same Generosit 
in communicating such valuable Jewels equally wi 
your Lordship. lL ought to make an apology for 
this long Detail. 
I have the Honour to be, 
May it please Your Lordship, 
Your Lordship’s Most Devoted Most Obedient 
Servant 
Francis Gregor 





1 Gregor refers in the text to MSS. of the 
Declaracion and of the Reply to the Claim of the 
House of York in the possession of the addressee 
of the letter. The only two libraries which are 
known to have contained a copy of each of these 
works were the Yelverton and the Harleian. The 
Yelverton MSS. were at this time owned by Talbot 
Yelverton, Viscount de Longueville, created Earl of 
Sussex in 1717, who is specifically referred to in 
the text of the letter, and therefore cannot have 
been the addressee. The MSS. of Robert Harley, 
first Earl of Oxford, passed at his death to his son 
Edward, the second earl, and were in his possession 
at the date of this letter. He was a great patron 
of letters, and is known to have been on intimate 
terms with Thomas Baker, the antiquary (see 
*‘D.N.B.’) who is doubtless the person mentioned 
at the beginning of the letter. I conclude, therefore, 
that the addressee of the letter was Edward Harley, 
Earl of Oxford. 

2 Presumably Thomas Baker (1656-1740), anti- 
quary, fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1680-1717, deprived as a non-juror but resided as a 
master-commoner until his death. See ‘D.N.B.’ 

3H. Bedford, Hereditary Right of the Crown of 
England Asserted, etc., fo. 1713. 

4 Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1697), bishop of 
Worcester. His historical MSS. were bought by 
Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford. 


5 Cf. see Letter 17, n. 1. 
S. B. CHRIMES. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 
(See cxci. 178, 204, 225, 277; cxcii. 9, 25.) 
VIL. 
FROM 1816, as far as pressure of work in 
the India House was concerned, his life 
on the whole was more than easy; for the 
next three or four years his life as a clerk 
was also easy in other respects. His salary, 
recently increased in a manner and to a 
degree that were remarkable and unantici- 
pated, continued to be augmented periodi- 
cally. This was his summer-time. 

On the point of returning to the com- 
pound in 1816 after a month’s holiday, he 
was able to send Dodwell one of his most 
amusing letters. No clerk returning to 
harassments wrote that letter. He wrote 
He had forgotten 
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London, he said, and the evidence of a 
letter to Wordsworth is that in saying this he 
was far from joking. His ability to forget 
London was a sign of the changed times for 
him in the India House. Then 

“happening to go to a neighbor’s in this good 
borough of Calne,” he told Dodwell, “for want 
of whist players, we fell upon Commerce: the 
word awoke me to a remembrance of my profes- 
sional avocations and the long-continued strife 
which I have been these 24 years endeavouring to 
compose between those grand Irreconcileables Cash 
and Commerce. . . . Heigh Ho! Lord have mercy 
upon me, how many does two and two make? I 
am afraid I shall make a poor clerk in future, I 
am spoiled with rambling among haycocks and 
cows and pigs. ... How is Bruce de Ponthieu, 
and Porcher and Co.?—the tears come into my 
eyes when I think how long I have neglected—. 

** Adieu! ye fields, ye shepherds and—herdesses, 
and dairies and cream-pots, and fairies and dances 
upon the green. 

“IT come, I come. Don’t drag me so hard by 
the hair of my head, Genius of British India! I 
know my hour is come, Faustus must give up his 
soul, O Lucifer, O Mephistopheles! Can you 
make out what all this letter is about? I am 
afraid to look it over.” 

Anything which brought tears to Lamb’s 
eyes in connexion with the India House is 
important. By going on a month’s annual 
leave he had in fact neglected the business of 
two of the most important East India 
Houses of Agency, Messrs. Bruce, de Pon- 
thieu, Bazett & Co. and Porcher & Co. 
Lamb and Dodwell knew them well. The 
India House was hated by the score or so 
Houses of Agency, who represented Private 
Traders. Every fault which Bruce, de 
Ponthieu and the others could find with 
Lamb and his colleagues was another nail 
in the coffin of the India House as a trading 
concern. In one letter to the Court of 
Directors, these two firms, both of whom 
signed the letter, began: 

* Honorable Sirs, 

On being furnished from your Accountant’s 
Office with the accounts sale of goods per Experi- 
ment, we find them charged with freight at the 
rate of £20 per ton.” 

The question of the alleged overcharge for 
freight was presumably taken up in. the 
first place with, say, Mr. Lamb. Lamb or 
a colleague would confirm that the charge 
shown for freight was in accordance with 
the advice furnished to the Accountant's 
Office by the Freight Accountant’s Office. 
This is the type of task to which he referred 
when at this time he told Wordsworth, 


“Just now within 4 lines I was call’d off for 





ten minutes to consult dusty old books for the 
settlement of obsolete Errors. I hold you a guinea 
you don’t find the Chasm where I left off, so excel. 
lently the wounded sense closed again and was 
healed.” 


Accounts regarding which questions were 
asked were frequently years old. Not all 
the questions were raised by Bruce, de 
Ponthieu & Co., Porcher & Co. and the 
others. At this very time the India House 
were making efforts to obtain from Bruce, 
de Ponthieu a refund of £2,250 8s. overpaid 
to them five years ago. 

His reference to his long-continued strife 
endeavouring to compose between those 
grand Irreconcilables Cash and Commerce 
was one of the best-hearted things which 
even he ever wrote. For Dodwell, his junior, 
was earning a special gratuity for exercising 
the special function of Superintendent of the 
Cash and Commerce Journals. Dodwell’s 
income, practically the same as his friend’s 
at the moment in spite of the difference in 
the amount which they were receiving for 
length of service, exceeded Lamb’s in a few 
months’ time, when Lamb’s income was £520 
and Dodwell’s £550 per annum. Lamb re- 
ceived for length of service £310 from India 
House funds and £170 from the Fee Fund, 
and in addition £40 per annum as a gratuity 
from the Fee Fund not dependent upon 
length of service. For length of service 
Dodwell received £260 and £120; as a 
gratuity not dependent upon length of ser- 
vice, he received £70 from the Fee Fund; 
from India House funds he received £100 per 
annum in respect of his special function. All 
of these facts, illuminating in many ways, 
make more pleasant than ever the friendship 
between Lamb and Dodwell. 

Lamb’s department of the Accountant's 
Office probably consisted of Henry Hedges 
(4th clerk), Lamb (12th clerk), Dodwell (13th 
clerk, ignoring Matthie, who was Auctioneer 
with no Accountant’s Office functions), 
Wadd (15th clerk), Chambers (20th clerk) 
and Thomas Hannah, the newest entrant to 
the Accountant’s Office. In the letter to 
Dodwell, Lamb asked, 

“ Does Master Hannah give macaroons still, and 
does he fetch the Cobbetts from my Attic? Per- 
haps it wouldn’t be too much trouble for him to 
drop the inclosed up at my aforesaid Chamber, 
and any letters, etc., with it.” 

Lamb’s description of his rooms as “ my 
Attic” seems to have been self-conscious. 
Never had he lived in a home that was 
other than extremely humble to be the home 
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of a future or present India House clerk. 
Neither Lamb nor his sister was in love with 
humble accommodation in an attic, and 
shortly they were to move. 


Lamb had recently described Henry 
Hedges to Southey, without indicating 
Hedges’ rank in relation to his own, although 
the Mr. was perhaps significant. Mr. 
Hedges, who was turned fifty years of age, 
being about ten years older than Lamb, had 
an income of £1,100 per annum. 

“There is a man in my office,”’ said Lamb, “ a 
Mr. Hedges, who proses it away from morning to 
night, and never gets beyond corporal and material 
verities. ... When I can’t sleep o’ nights, I 
imagine a dialogue with Mr. H. upon any given 
subject, and go prosing on in fancy with him, till 
I either laugh or fall asleep. I have literally found 
it to answer. 

Lamb and Hedges had probably one 
feeling in common. Hedges was authorised 
by Power of Attorney to attend and prove 
debts due to the India House from Bank- 
tupts’ Estates and debts due for the loss 
arising upon the resale of goods uncleared by 
the buyers, and he also attended meetings of 
the creditors of other defaulters. It would 
be strange if Lamb’s hatred of bankrupts 
was not shared by Hedges. 

“Tt has long been my deliberate judgment,” 
Lamb wrote later to Bernard Barton, “that all 
Bankrupts, of what denomination civil or religious 
whatever, ought to be hang’d. The pity of man- 
kind has for ages run in a wrong channel, and 
has been diverted from poor Creditors (how many 
have I known sufferers! Hazlitt has just been 
defrauded of £100 by his Bookseller-friend’s break- 
ing) to scoundrel Debtors. I know all the topics, 
that distress may come upon an honest man with- 
out his fault, that the failure of one that he trusted 
was his calamity &c. &c. Then let both be hang’d. 
O how careful it would make traders! These are 
my deliberate thoughts after many years’ experi- 
ence in matters of trade.” 

Three who had been sufferers were Pater- 
son (the Deputy Accountant), Woodruff 
(Chief Clerk) and Hyde, not long before 
Lamb wrote his letter to Dodwell. Through 
an error made by Hyde and not checked 
by his two superiors, a Private Trader was 
overpaid to the extent of more than a 
thousand pounds, and Lamb’s three col- 
leagues had to stand the loss. The writer of 
the Court Minute on the subject said in the 
discreet but delightful manner which occa- 
sionally distinguishes the minutes of officials, 
that since the over-payment the Private 
Trader had suddenly become bankrupt. No 
minute could have been less libellous. Lamb, 


| 
of course, 





knew about this particular 
example of the motives underlying some 
bankruptcies. 

Woodruff had retired recently at the age 
of seventy, and Hedges, with some others, 
had been passed over for the promotion, 
which went to Thomas Gore Lloyd, the 
seventh clerk in rank. Unless it was to the 
post of Chief Clerk or Deputy, no clerk 
passed over another. Nor did any of the 
special functions, no matter how important 
they were, carry with them the supervision 
of clerks higher in the list. Hence Lamb had 
never been passed over for promotion. His 
only claim to promotion lay within the 
Accountant’s Office, nor had he any claim 
to special functions. Evans, his junior, had 
been promoted some years ago to be Baggage 
Warehouse Keeper, along with Marter, who 
was slightly Lamb’s senior, and had been 
receiving some £800 a year ever since, but 
Lamb had not been passed over. Medley, 
junior to Lamb, had £900 a year as Clerk to 
the Committee of Accounts, but officially 
Lamb had not been passed over for the pro- 
motion. Hedges soon retired at the early age 
of fifty-two. Lamb, who was receiving annual 
increases for length of service, received, as 
an addition to his existing gratuity of £40 not 
dependent upon length of service, another 
£40 per annum. His income now totalled 
£580 per annum. His increases were not 
altogether automatic, for as part of the 
salary rearrangement of 1815 a system of 
annual reports had been introduced. It 
was now the custom, in suitable cases, to 
deprive clerks of their annual increment. 
Outstanding in calibre, the Accountant’s 
Office clerks had a clean record in this 
respect. On the other hand, Tommy Bye 
had had his salary “ fixed” by resolution of 
the Court at £600 per annum—the maximum 
of the scale—in spite of his high position on 
the list. Lamb was making steady progress. 
Nevertheless, he could only have made less 
progress if he had incurred the severe displea- 
sure of the Court of Directors. The records of 
the progress made by his Accountant’s Office 
colleagues and by Lamb support his own ex- 
pressed ideas of his lack of qualifications as 
a clerk. He was definitely below the average. 

At this time he “ stole a few minutes from 
a painful and laborious avocation ” to write 
to Chambers one of the longest letters he had 
written for years. It was to become one of 
the most famous of all his letters, 
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“ There’s a sale of Indigo advertised for 
July,” he informed his young colleague and 
friend, “ forty thousand lots—10,000 chests 
only, but they sell them in quarter 
chests which makes 40,000.” Nothing 
could have been more meticulously ac- 
curate in appearance, even painstakingly 
accurate. But Lamb was magnifying 
the increasing quarterly sales of Indigo 
(mainly Private Trade and therefore doing 
little to improve the financial position 
of the India House) as regards the number 
of chests, and then to make more painful 
and laborious the avocation of the clerk who 
was writing this letter in the office, the India 
House—according to Lamb—were increasing 
the number of lots by selling the Indigo, not, 
as hitherto, in chests, but in quarter chests. 

“Friend is married,” Lamb said about 

George Friend, the third most junior of the 
clerks in the Accountant’s Office, who was in 
his *teens and not yet in receipt of a salary, 
and who married some years later; 
“he has married a Roman Catholic, which has 
offended his family, but they have come to an 
agreement, that the boys (if they have children) 
shall be bred up in the father’s religion, and the 
girls in the mother’s, which I think equitable 
enough.” 

“Grinwallows,” he recorded, “is made 
master of the ceremonies at Dandelion, near 
Margate; of course he gives up the office.” 
Of course he did. Charles Greenwollers was 
one of the four Accountant’s Office Extra 
Clerks, was earning some fifty shillings a 
week, had entered at the age of forty-one and 
was now fifty-four; he was still in the 
Accountant’s Office when Lamb _ himself 
retired. 

“Bye is about publishing a volume of poems 
which he means to dedicate to Matthie. Methinks 
he might have found a better Mecenas. They are 
chiefly amatory, others of them stupid, the greater 
part very far below mediocrity; but they discover 
much tender feeling; they are most like Petrarch 
of any foreign Poet, or what we might have sup- 
posed Petrarch would have written if Petrarch had 
been born a fool!” 

John Matthie, Auctioneer and Inspector of 
Indigo, who had made such extraordinary 
progress aS a young clerk junior to Lamb, 
had long been financially something of a 
Mecenas; Tommy Bye, for his length of 
service, was perhaps the poorest-paid clerk 
in the India House, and certainly this was his 
position in the Accountant’s Office, where he 
had no rival in this respect. The difference 
between poetry which discovered much 
sender feeling and the degree of tenderness 





in the heart of an auctioneer who for over 
twenty years had been making himself heard 
at the rowdiest sales in England and possibly 
in the world was such that the creator of 
tender poetry might have found a better 
patron as far as love of his poetry was con- 
cerned. On the other hand, as far as make- 
belief went, Lamb could not have found in 
the India House a better poet and patron 
than Bye and Matthie. The “ Bye” hoax 
was one of Lamb’s finest, yet he was not in- 
tentionally or in fact hoaxing Chambers, but 
was merely hoaxing future generations in a 
manner which would have delighted his 
heart. 

He packed the letter with news—varying 
the nature of the items—causing the good- 
natured Plumley to strike Wadd, causing 
Dowley to dance a quadrille at Court on the 
Queen’s birthday, and in other ways dis- 
playing his wit and powers of invention. 

“T remain much the same as you remember,” 
he said, ‘‘ very universally beloved and esteemed, 
possessing everybody’s good-will, and trying at 
least to deserve it; the same steady adherence to 
principle, and correct regard for truth, which al- 
ways marked my conduct, marks it still. If I am 
singular in anything it is in too great a squeamish- 
ness to anything that remotely looks like a false- 
hood. I am call’d Old Honesty; sometimes Up- 
right Telltruth, Esq., and I own it tickles my 
vanity a little.” 

Lamb, who had been friendless among the 
clerks in his early years, was now popular, 
and they called him Charley. 

SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS. 


AT St. PETER’S, CORNHILL. 


‘THE printed registers of this parish consist 

of two volumes: Vol. i, 1538-1666; 
Vol. ii, 1667-1754; and were edited by Gran- 
ville W. G. Leveson Gower, F.S.A. 

Lucius, the first Christian King of 
Britain, who lived during the second century 
A.D., is thought to have been the founder of 
this church. It claimed a higher rank than 
a parish church and not only the first 
Christian church founded in London but 
the metropolitan church when London was 


| the seat of an archbishop centuries before 


| survived. 


Austin or Augustine set foot in this country. 

The names of sixteen archbishops have 
The first was named Theanus and 
the twelfth in the list named Restitutus was 
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most likely one of the British bishops who 
attended the council of Arles in 314. It is 
much to be regretted that the records of the 
early British Church in its early and purer 
form of doctrine were destroyed by fire 
caused by pagan invaders. 

The monuments in this church are not of 
very great interest but one on the south side 
of the church describes a very sad event, the 
destruction by fire of the seven children of 
James Woodmanson of Leadenhall Street. 

This church possesses one of the finest 
organs in the country. Mendelssohn fre- 
quently played on it and considered it the 
second finest that had come under his notice. 


1604. Nouem 20. Thursday. Mr. George 


Caluert of St Martines in the feild, gentle- 
man, And M's Anne Mynne of Bexter [This 
may be intended for Bengeo in Hertford.] in 
Hertfordshire by Licence, Cant. 


1611. April 20. Sondaie. Henrie Mascall 
of Hatfield in Hartforssheare and Katherine 
Steuens of This parish by bannes. 


1631. May 26. Married John Cotton of 
Rickmansworth Tanne’ and Venus Levat of 
y® same place by license from y ffaculties. 


1634. October 30. Maried Nathan Har- 
dinge of ye County of Bucks and Susann 
Dean of y® County of Hertf for licence 
facult. 

1654. August 10. John Heath of Stee- 
vens Colemanstrete and Elizabeth Dean of 
Hartford by Recorder Steele. 

1655. Oct. 1. Ml’ Jerimy dyke minester 
of parringdon [Parndon is in Essex.] In the 
County of Harford and Marye Andros, 
widd. In the parish of Peeters one Cornhill 
by Th** Andros, Alderman one of the 
Justices of peace. 

1658. July 29. Nicolas Robinson wid- 
dower of Stansted Hartfordshere And Mary 
... hesson widdow of Essindon (Essendon) 
same Co’nty. 

1662. May 8. Ralph Smart of Chesome 
[Cheshunt? Chesome is evidently meant for 
Cheshunt as the name Smart does not occur 
in the printed register of Chesham, Bucks, 
which extends to 1641.] in the County of 
Hartford, fellmonger and Mary Hutchinson 
of the same parish by Licence from the 
flackultyes. 

1663. Septem 30% John Hunsdon of 
Hartford and Susan Pettitt and the same 
narried by license from the Faculty office 
by m™ Ramsden, curate. 


) 





Vol. I. 


1682. July 4. Thomas Gouldsmyth of 
Tudington Toddington] co Bedford, Bach" 
and Lidea Young of Pauls Warden co Hart- 
ford Licence. 

1691. October 22. Daniel Goldsmith 
Bachelor and Anne Read, Maiden both of 
Hitchin co Hartford. Licence. 

1693. April 18. Daniel Smith of St John 
Zachary London, Bach’ and Anne Adams of 
the Town of Hartford, spr by licence. 

1699. August 17. Thomas Richardson of 
S* Botolph, Bishopsgate, Bach’ and Ursula 
ffrench of Cheshunt co Hartford, sp Licence. 

1715. September 27. John Barlow of the 
Town of Derby and Mary Jackson of 
Theobalds co Hertford, Licence. 

1721. April 25. John Crossier of Iken- 
ham Middx and Sarah Gregory of St Albans 
co Hertford, Licence. 

1722. January 24. Benedict Rose of St 
Laurence Jewry, London and Mary Upp of 
Hertford co Hertford. Licence. 


Many very peculiar Christian and sur- 
names occur in the registers of this parish; 
amongst the Christian names are the 
following :— 

Males, — Sidrach, Gamaliel, Bezaleel, 
Abacuck, Aholiab, Hellary, Humiliation, 
Nicasius, Zephaine. 

Females. — Apoline, Avice, Camanell, 
Ephin, Effam, Gillian, Izan, Juventa, Jaca- 
mine, Jackhaminshaw, Nazareth, Venus. 

Venus Levat lived at Rickmansworth—see 
the marriage entry for the year 1631. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
(See cxc. 43.) 


1 HAVE enjoyed reading this very satisfac- 

tory and well documented book, the 
first worthy of the subject. Miss Withy- 
combe ranges easily from pet forms to 
etymology and the learning of the scholar 
to the influence of fashion. The details I 
add may serve to show that I have given the 
book the close attention that it deserves. 
Here are some possible additions. I knew 
well a Carmen. This name is perhaps, not 
common, though well-known from a Méri- 
mée story, Bizet’s opera, and the pen-name 
of the late Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. 
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Among names survived from surnames long 
familiar to me are Vernon, Seymour and 
Heneage, the last one of the names tradi- 
tional in the families, like Horace or Horatio 
of the Walpoles, which is duly mentioned. 
It belongs to the much ennobled family of 
Finch. Vernon, perhaps uncommon fifty 
years since, is now to be seen frequently in 
the Press. 

The influence of authors is recognised in 
Edna Lyall’s ‘ Doreen’ and other examples. 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ is men- 
tioned for Sylvia. Add Mrs. Gaskell’s book, 
*Sylvia’s Lovers’ 1863, which was respon- 
sible for its introduction into two families. 
Doris is called a “ puzzling name,” which 
““seems to have leaped into sudden popu- 
larity towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” But its surprising modern vogue was, 
I think, derived from the play ‘ Romance,’ 
which started a career of great popularity 
in 1914 with the American actress Doris 
Keane as the heroine. Her name was widely 
adopted from that date. It is as old as 
Homer and Juvenal’s use of it goes back 
presumably to the Dorian maid with a sin- 
gle garment. Euripides, *‘Hecuba,’ 934. 
Julia might have been preserved in favour 
by the handsome cameo of the dissolute 
daughter of the Emperor Augustus, fre- 
quently reproduced for modern wearers. 
But it is now uncommon, though fairly fre- 
quent in earlier fiction, e.g., Julia Manner- 
ing, Julia de Roubigné. 


July, pronounced as Julius, is now used 
for a girl born in that month. Juliana can, 
as noted, be Gillian and survives in the well- 
known nursery rhyme of Jack and Jill, also 
in the “Jack hath not Jill” of ‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.’ But are both Gill and Jill 
abbreviations of it? I have always sup- 
posed that Gill was differentiated by its 
spelling as a form of the masculine Julian. 
So it is used twice in Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak.’ The appearance of Gillian in one of 
Thackeray’s pleasant verses may have 
assisted its recent restoration to favour. Is 
“ Quintus Horatius Flaccus, the son of a 
freedman who had adopted the name of 
Horatius,” sufficient to-day without adding 
the “ Latin Poet,” since the familiar abbre- 
viation “ Horace” is not mentioned? 

Ingrid is likely to gain through Ingrid 
Bergman, a popular “ 
If Richard means, as is suggested, “ hard 


star’ in the cinema. | 


rate,” the English kings of that name justify 
the derivation and may be responsible for 
the repute noticed by Jane Austen. At the 
beginning of ‘ Northanger Abbey ’ the hero- 
ine’s father is described as “a respectable 
man, though his name was Richard.” For 
an earlier Victoria see Gibbon’s history, 
chap. xi. She controlled the fierce legions 
of Gaul in the time of the Emperor Claudius 
and reigned with manly vigour when she put 
Marius and Tetricus on the throne and she 
assumed the title of Augusta, a much earlier 
use of it than those mentioned. Under 
“Valentine ” could a third century saint be 
martyred under the Emperor Claudius, who 
died a.D. 54? Violenta is retained among 
the characters of ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’ though she does and says nothing. 
Zoé, addressed as “My Life!” is so given 
in Juvenal, and noted by Byron. Archbishop 
Thomson, who died in 1890, had a wife of 
this name. 
W.H.J 


The Oxf. Dict. English Christian Names” 
only says of Primrose as a female name that 
it was mentioned in ‘ N. and Q.’ 1904, as one 
of the flower-names then growing in popv- 
larity. It appears however to be an eighteenth 
century male name. Colonel Primrose Gal- 
liez of the Bengal Army died in London 
1819, aged 80; he is in volume ii of the 
“List ”’ compiled by ‘Major Hodson who has 
not traced his parentage or baptism. Vol. 
iv of the “List” will presumably contain 
details of Capt. Primrose Thompson, who 
entered the Bengal Army as a cadet in 1766, 
was promoted captain in 1774, and died at 
Cawnpore 21 Oct. 1778. We may presume 
that both officers were baptised Primrose c. 
1740. 

(Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 


——— 


(GEORGE ACWORTH (c. 1534-c. 1592). 
PUBLIC ORATOR OF CAMBRIDGE. 
(See cxci. 90, 114.).—I should like— 
before adding anything to what I have 
already written—to correct two misprints 
which occurred in the second footnote at 
exci. 115, In that footnote: for “ g°niam’ 
read g°nidm, and for “intellige” read 
| intelligo. 
| And now from a kindly reader of ‘ N. and 
.Q. has come some further information 
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concerning this interesting personality as 
follows : 

His father Thomas Acworth [for whom see 
cxci. 90] was the younger son of George Acworth 
of Toddington and Luton, who was M.P. for Bed- 
fordshire in the Reformation Parliament of 1529. 
George, his elder son, came in for the estates, and 
Thomas, the younger son, came to London, doubt- 
less to seek his fortune as a Merchant Taylor. 

In the Register of the Fraternity of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity of Luton such Thomas Acworth 
and Anne née -——, his wife [for whom also see 
exci. 90], and their said son George find entry 
respectively as follows: : 

In 1533:—‘* Master Thomas Acworth, sengylma 
and draper of Lodon”’; 

In 1544:—‘‘Anne Acworthe, the wyffe of Thomas 
of London ”’; 

In 1544, again:—‘ George Acworthe sone of y. 
sayd Thoms”; from-.which last entry it_may be 
deduced that George, afterwards Public Orator of 
Cambridge, was the eldest son of the marriage of 
his said parents. : 

It is interesting to note that throughout the Guild 
Book — i.e., the above-mentioned Register — 
marriageable men and women are singlemen and 
singlewomen (there is no mention of spinsters) and 
boys and girls are bachelors and maidens. 

For such further information I cannot be 
too grateful, and yet I seek for more. For 
I still wait to learn and I hope that some 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ will be able to tell us: 

1.—Where now rests the letter, mentioned 
exci. 91, which George Acworth wrote to 
Cardinal Pole, who died on the same day as 
Queen Mary, namely, on 17 Nov. 1558? — 

2—Where now rests the letter, likewise 
mentioned cxci. 91, which he wrote to Queen 
Eliabeth upon her Accession to the Throne 
on such 17 Nov. 1558? And: 

3—What was the office or preferment 
which he was seeking at the hands of Arch- 
bishop Parker (1504-1575) in and by his 
letter translated cxci. 114-116, and of date 
23 March 1560/1? 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


HAYDON ON JOHNSON’S TALK.—The 

following notes from Haydon’s 
‘Memoirs,’ Diary, 13 Oct. 1845, appear to 
have escaped the attention of Birkbeck Hill. 
They are not printed in vol. ii of his 
“Johnsonian Miscellanies’ with the contri- 
butions of Reynolds and his sister Frances. 
Haydon left town to visit Mrs. Gwatkin at 
Plymouth and examine the private papers of 
Reynolds concerning his quarrel with the 
Academy. Mrs, Gwatkin was a Miss Pal- 
mer, a daughter of Mary, another sister of 
Reynolds, and in her eighty-ninth year 





showed “nothing of decrepitude.” When 
the Academy inquiries were over, she talked 
of Johnson, being a familiar visitor to Sir 
Joshua’s house as a child and seeing him 
then. 

Haydon’s notes illustrate two of Johnson’s 
marked characteristics, his observation in 
spite of defective eyesight of feminine dress 
and his reluctance to believe any odd ex- 
perience beyond his own knowledge or 
observation. Mrs, Gwatkin said that 

She came to Sir Joshua quite a little girl, and 
at the first grand party Dr. Johnson stayed, as he 
always did, after all were gone; and that she being 
afraid of hurting her new frock went upstairs and 
put on another, and came down to sit with Dr. J. 
and Sir Joshua. Johnson thundered out at her, 
scolded her for her disrespect to him, in supposing 
he was not as worthy of her best frock as fine 
folks. He sent her crying to bed and took a dis- 
like to her ever after. 

She had a goldfinch which she had left at home. 
Her brother and sister dropped water on it from 
a great height, for fun. The bird died from fright 
and turned black. 

Goldsmith, then writing his * Animated 
Nature,’ said he would allude to this, when 
he had got the facts. “Sir,” roared out 
Johnson, “if you do you'll ruin your work; 
for, depend upon it, it’s a lie.” 

Solander, at another party, returned from 
his voyage to Ireland with Sir Joseph Banks, 
also present, said that he had seen a fowl 
boiled in the hot springs there in a few 
minutes. Then 

Johnson broke up the whole party by roaring 
out, “Sir, unless I saw it with my own eyes I 
would not believe it.” Nobody spoke after, and 
Banks and Solander rose and left the dining-room. 


W. J. H. 


DESCRIPTION OF ALAN BRECK.— 

Who shot Colin Campbell of Glenure 
in 1752 is still a mystery. In reading of the 
trial of James Stewart as an accessory to the 
crime, I have been struck with the difference 
between the descriptions of Alan Breck in 
the evidence of the Appin murder case and 
that given by R. L. Stevenson in ‘Kid- 
napped.’ (It will be remembered that Steven- 
son made Alan Breck the companion of 
David Balfour throughout David’s journey 
across Scotland.) 

In a declaration at the trial James Stewart 
states that “ Alan was a large man, and the 
declarant (James Stewart) a little man.” 
(‘ Notable Scottish Trials,’ 1907.) 

In the search for Alan Breck an official 


' notice reads : — 
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He is about five feet ten inches, long visagé very 
much marked with the small pox, black bushy 
hair, a little in-kneed, round shouldered, about 
thirty years of age. His dress when last seen... 
was a blue bonnet, a blue coat (Lowland dress) 
with red lining, waistcoat and breeches, and a 
brownish great-coat over all, and no visible arms. 
(Leith Customs Letter Books, 1752.) 

Compare this with the gay debonair figure 
of Alan Breck given in ‘ Kidnapped’ 
(Chap, ix.):— 

He was smallish in stature, but well set and 
nimble as a goat; his face was of a good open 
expression, but sunburnt very dark, and heavily 
freckled and pitted with the small pox; his eyes 
were unusually light and had a kind of dancing 
madness in them, that was both engaging and 
alarming; and when he took off his great-coat, he 
laid a pair of fine silver-mounted pistols on the 
table, and I saw that he was belted with a great 
sword . . . as soon as he had taken off his great- 
coat he showed forth mighty fine ... having a 
hat with feathers, a red waistcoat, breeches of black 
plush, and a blue coat with silver buttons and 
handsome silver lace. 

E. F. FENNELL. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF HENRY 
JAMES.— 
1. The Sense of the Past. 

(a) “Precisely for the amusement, if you 
prefer that word—though I should use some 
other: save for the high idea, the intense in- 
terest, the peculiar beauty.” (pp. 22-3.) 

Read: “say for the high idea.” An 
auditory error, presumably due to dictation. 

(b) “Not yet for that matter had it so 
affected him this evening as returning richly 
upon himself.” (p. 63.) 

Read: “as this evening.’ The context 
makes it clear that the contrast being drawn 
is not between one part and another of the 
evening, but between this evening and 
Ralph’s previous visits. The text I propose 
has a_ superficial awkwardness—the two 
occurrences of “as” in quite different con- 
structions—that might easily lead to the error 
posited. 

2. The Velvet Glove. 

“What word he had found to say, he was 
afterward to reflect, must have little enough 
mattered; for he was to have kept, of what 
had occurred, but a single other impression, 
that of her great fragrant rustle beside him 
over the rest of the ample room and toward 
their nearest and friendliest resource, the 
door by which he had come in and which 
gave directly upon a staircase. This inde- 
pendent image was just that of the only other 


of his fellow-guests with whom he had been | 





closely concerned.” (‘The Finer Grain, 
1910, p. 30; ‘ Maud Evelyn,’ etc. [Collected 
Edition, vol, 28], pp. 226-7.) 

“* This independent image ” must be identi- 
cal with the “ single other impression ” hence 
insert “than” after “ impression.” 


J. C. MAXWELL, 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ALLU.- 
SION TO CHAUCER .—When Boileau’s 

‘Art of Poetry’ was first transiated into 
English, by Sir William Soame in 1680, 
Tonson tells us that the manuscript was kept 
by John Dryden for some time; that, in fact, 
before it was published in 1683, Dryden had 
a hand in revising it. Specifically, “ it being 
his opinion, that it would be better to apply 
the poem to English writers, than keep to 
the French names as it was first translated, 
Sir William desired that he would take the 
pains to make that alteration, and accord- 
ingly that was entirely done by Mr. 
Dryden.” The result was the inclusion of 
Chaucer’s name in the translation—an allu- 
sion which, together with the remark of 
Tonson, may be found in Miss Spurgeon’s 
‘Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 
and Allusion’ (vol. i, pp. 254-55). 
_ When Boileau’s work was next translated 
into English, by John Ozell, and published in 
‘The Works of Monsieur Boileau made 
English ... by several hands’ (2 vols. 
London, 1711-12), Dryden’s precedent in the 
treatment of writers’ names was followed. 
Mr. Richmond P. Bond has pointed out, in 
Studies in Philology (vol. xxv (1928), pp. 
320-21), one of the references to Chaucer in 
this eighteenth-century translation, but so 
far as I have been able to discover, there 
has been no recording of a second, which 
appears on p. 104 of the first volume of this 
work: 

Chaucer alone, fix’d on this solid Base 

In his old Stile, preserves a pleasant Grace: 

Too happy, if the Freedom of his Rhymes 

Offended not the Gusto of our Times. 

Though this passage corresponds to the 
one in the Soame-Dryden translation where 
Chaucer’s name appears, it seems proper to 
record it here as a separate Chaucer allusion 
since the two translations are marked by 
various verbal differences. 


ie Henry BosLey Woo-r. 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OMAS DUDLEY FOSBROKE.—Can 
‘* any reader clear up a puzzle relative to 
the life of Thomas Dudley Fosbroke (1770- 
1842), archaeologist and author of ‘ British 
Monachism ’ (1802) and the * Encyclopaedia 
of Antiquities’ (1825)? In the latter work 
he wrote an autobiographical account of 
himself which was, in effect, a begging letter 
to possible patrons. 
Until he was 60 he remained a poorly-paid 
country curate, and finally secured the living 
of Walford (Herefords.) where he had been 
curate for twenty years, on the death of the 
vicar in 1830. It is clear from his prefaces 
and dedications that his “ provincial 
politics ” had got him a bad name in some 
quarters, and that he had been sadly mis- 
represented. To this he seems to attribute 
his lack of preferment. What were the 
nature of his “ provincial politics” and the 
cause of his unpopularity? I believe Fos- 
broke was in favour of the then “ beastly 
practice” of vaccination, and he certainly 
wrote memoirs of Dr. Jenner, at one time a 
neighbour. Surely this cannot have been 
the cause of his unpopularity? 


GEORGE B. GREENWOOD. 


'HE MUGGLETONIANS.—Did this sect 
survive into this century and are they 
quite dead even yet? Can any reader tell me 
the latest dates at which propagandist litera- 
ture was issued by them or at which works 
appeared tinged with Muggletonian views? 
It would be during the nineteenth century. 


F. H. A. M. 


PAPAL DEGREES.—I should be grateful 

if any reader could enlighten me on 
Papal degrees, the usual grounds for their 
conferment and the standard of scholarship 
required. 





F. H. A. M. 


[OLO MORGANWY. — In ‘ Medieval 

Forgery and Forgers’ (Bulletin of John 
Rylands Library, April to November 1919), 
the late Dr. T. F. Tout associates the name of 
Iolo Morganwy with those of various fabri- 
cators of sham antiquities. Is this charge 
true and, if so, could some contributor supply 
me with exact details. 

F.H. A. M. 


BISHOP OF FERNS.—In May 1801 the 

Bishop of Ferns, acting for the Arch- 
bishop of York, was administering the rite 
of confirmation in parts of the Archbishop’s 
large diocese. What was the name of the 
bishop and where was his see? Was it 
Scottish? 

According to a contemporary newspaper 
account, the bishop confirmed four thousand 
“young people of both sexes” in one day 
in the church of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 


A: C.-E. 


TRIPET: RACO.—What sort of games 
were these? They were apparently 
being played in 1800. 
R. A. A.-L. 


BENSON : BROCKETT.—Ravis Benson 
married at St. Giles in the Fields on 27 
April 1634 Frances Brockett. They were 
probably the parents of Ravis Benson whose 
will dated 31 Aug. 1680 was proved in P.C.C. 
2 Dec. 1682. Information as to the 
parentage, dates of death, and places of 
burial of the first-named Ravis Benson and 
Frances his wife will be appreciated. 


J. B. W. 


(GEORGE HAYE AND SONS, PUB- 
LISHERS.—This firm published Bibles 
and religious works about the middle of the 
last century, perhaps from an address in 
Covent Garden or Hatton Garden. I should 
be glad of further information. 
D. O. P. 


Denver, Colorado. 


ALLAN.—Further particulars wanted of 

the ancestry of James Allan Grahame, 
Chief Commissioner of the Hudson Bay Co. 
His mother, Lillias Allan, was a daughter of 
James Allan of Crieff, Perthshire, who 
married in 1786 Lillias Buchan, daughter of 
John Buchan and Lillias Gorrie. 


CHARLES Evans. 
FORD.—Richard Trant, Governor of Bar- 


bados, married Sarah Ford, sister of 
Margaret Ford, first wife of Sir Richard 





Steele (1672-1729). Is anything known about 
| this family of Ford of Barbados; were they 
| related to Ann Ford, wife of Alured Popple 
Duke (1744-1785) of Barbados? 


CHARLES EVANs. 
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y: BY ROYAL DECREE.”—Can any reader 

tell me the meaning of a degree “ by 
royal decree”? Canon Richard Parkinson, 
the Manchester antiquary of the last century, 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was B.A., 1820, and M.A., 1824. 
In 1838 the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
ferred upon him the Lambeth degree of B.D. 
He was F.S.A. and became D.D. in 1852. 
Dr. J. E. B. Mayor describes this degree as 
“Jun. Lit. Reg.” (Parkinson: ‘The Old 
Church Clock’ ‘Manchester, 1880], p. xix.; 
biographical sketch by John Evans). I am 
especially anxious to know the exact signi- 
ficance of “by Royal decree” applied to 
Parkinson’s doctorate. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT,, 
M.A., F.R.HiSt.S., F.S.A.(SCot.). 


A MAXIM BY M. CURIUS DENTATUS. 
—In the writings of Valerius Maximus 
(IV, 3, 5) there is a certain epigram attributed 
to Manius Curius Dentatus: that “ he would 
rather rule over rich men than be rich him- 
self.” Book I of Sir Thomas More’s 
‘Utopia’ wrongly credits Fabricius Lus- 
cinus with that statement. More’s words 
being, in the translation by Ralph Robyn- 
son: 
For it is against the dignity of a king to have rule 
over beggars, but rather over rich and wealthy 
men. Of this mind was the hardy and courageous 
Fabricius, when he said, that he had rather be a 
ruler of rich men, than be rich himself. 

Edmund Spenser, furthermore, in ‘The 
Faerie Queene’ (II, VII, 33), gives Sir Guyon 
the following lines, addressed to Mammon: 
. .. | in arms, and in achievements brave, 

Do rather choose my flitting hours to spend, 

And to be Lord of those, that riches have, 

Than them to have myself, and be their servile 
slave. 

I should be glad to know whether this 
sentiment occurs elsewhere, specifically in 
literature of the sixteenth century. 

GROVER SMITH. 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


WARREN HASTINGS.—According to 

the ‘D.N.B.’, Second Suppl., Arthur 
Tomson, landscape painter, married as his 
second wife in 1898 “Miss Hastings, a 
descendant of Warren Hastings.” But 
Hastings’ only son died in childhood. Who 
then was Mrs. Tomson? 

H. B. 





(CHRISTMAS UNDER THE PURITANS. 
—In the number published in Christmas 
week 1883 the Saturday Review contained 
an article headed ‘Christmas Day as a Fast 
(1644).’ In the same week in 1884 appeared 
* The First Christmas Day under the Puritan 
Directory (1645).’ In the issue for 23 Dec, 
1893 we had ‘The Third Christmas Day 
under Cromwell (1655).’ 
All the articles are most interesting and 
are obviously written by the same hand. 
Does anyone know who was the author? 


* A. M. COLEMAN. 


SIR JASPER NICOLLS.—The ‘ D.N.B’ 
says that “in July 1831 he returned to 
India.” This should be “ from India.” 
His daughter Frances Julia married Rev. 
Robert Hawkins, M.A., Vicar of Lamber- 
hurst, Kent. She was born 15 Feb. 1820 and 
died 9 April 1864, leaving 4 sons and 2 
daughters (mural tablet in Lamberhurst 
church). Did he have any other issue? 


H. BuLLocx. 


[NN SIGNS.—Examples of inns named 

after Lords Roberts, Kitchener, Napier 
of Magdala, and General Sir Charles Napier 
are asked for. 


H. BuLLocx. 


HERNE CHURCH, KENT.—In a guide 

to this church it is said that Ruskin calls 
the tower one of the three perfect things in 
the world. It is proposed to revise this 
guide, but before repeating this statement, it 
is desired to be quite sure that it is correct, 
and confirmation will be greatly appreciated. 


SIGMA. 


[The very full index to the Library Edition of 
Ruskin has no such entry.—Ep.] 


‘THOMAS JAMES SCALE. — Richard 

Doddridge Blackmore dedicated ‘ Cra- 
dock Nowell’ to him in 1866. I understand 
that in 1853 Mr. Scale was headmaster of 
Wellesley House School, Hampton Road, in 
the parish of Twickenham. Word about any 
of his relatives will be useful to me. I par- 
ticularly desire to know the details of his 
friendship with Blackmore. 


Wa.po H. DUNN. 
ry College Avenue, Claremont, California. 
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Two DICKENS LADIES.—Is anything 
‘* known about Emily Jane Dickens or 
Julia Marian Dickens? Their address was 
given as Charterhouse, London, in 1855, and 
they shared a partiality for the novels of 
Frank E. Smedley. Ke 


HUGH SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE 
(1804-1893).—He was a social reformer 
and administrator, of whose pioneer work 
an account is given in the ‘D.N.B.’, based 
partly on his own __ privately-printed 
‘Memorials of My Life’ published in 1885. 
No copy of this appears to be known in 
his native Cornwall or in the great public 
libraries; could any reader kindly say 
whether any copy is extant and if so where? 


A. Gray-JONES. 


ANGLO-SPANISH TRADE RELATIONS 

(SEVENTEENTH CENTURY).—I am 
very much interested in following up trade 
relations between England and Spain during 
the first half of the seventeenth century and 
I should be glad to hear of any records of 
such relations which may be lying in private 
and unpublished collections. 

J. C. SALYER. 


ALEXANDER DANIEL (1599-1668), 

DIARIST.—According to the ‘ D.N.B.’, 
manuscripts left by the above-named diarist 
(from which various extracts have been pub- 
lished) were formerly in the possession of 
Thomas Hacker Bodily of Penzance. Is it 
known where these MSS. now are? 


P. D. M. 


LOCATION OF A JOURNAL WANTED. 
—I am trying to trace the Journal of the 
Commission of the Establishment for re- 
lieving poor Proselytes from the Church of 
Rome (founded in 1717). The Minutes of 
the proceedings of 25 Dec. 1720 to 25 Dec. 
1791 refer specifically to the Journal which 
apparently gives precise data with regard to 
the persons relieved, but it cannot be found. 
I have tried the British Museum, Lambeth 
Library, S.P.C.K. House, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. The Librarian of Christ 
Church Library, Oxford, has kindly made 
Search amongst the Wake MSS. Can any- 
one suggest any place where it may exist? 


M. F. LLoyp-PRICHARD. 


of _Replies. 


| HERBOTTYL AND HUTCHINGS FAMI- 

LIES (cxci. 262).—Herbottyl is one of 
the many ways of spelling the name of Har- 
bottle, a village in Northumberland (Mawer, 
*Place-names of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham,’ p. 101). The derivation given by 
Mawer is O.E. herebotl = army-building. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century a 
certain Robert Harbottle, about whose 
family nothing is known, married Isabel, 
heiress of Sir Bertram Monboucher of 
Horton in the parish of Woodburn, 
Northumberland, and the family was of 
consequence in Northumberland until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when it 
ended in co-heiresses. In the earlier genera- 
tions the Harbottles bore the arms of the 
heiresses with whom they married, Mon- 
boucher, Muschamp, Ilderton, and Charron. 
None of these bore argent three bears sable 
muzzled or. The nearest is Ilderton, argent, 
three water bougets sable. Could water 
bougets turn into bears? In the sixteenth 
century the Harbottles claimed canting 
arms azure three hairbottles (leather bottles 
with the hair on the outside) bendways or. 
These bottles are sometimes described as 
icicles, clubs or gouttes. The Harbottle 
family spread widely, and are found not 
only in many parts of Northumberland and 
Durham, but also in Lincolnshire, Suffolk, 
Sussex and Brecknockshire. See for pedigree 
‘A New History of Northumberland’ pub- 
lished by the Northumberland County 
History Committee, vol. ix, p. 266; and 
‘Visitation of Rutland, 1618-19’ (Harleian 
Society’s Publication, vol. III); for arms 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd ser., i. 122; iii. 
263; xx. 155; Proceedings of the Soc. of 
Antiq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 3rd ser., vi, 
p. 84. 





M. H. Dopps. 


R: PILLING, WICKET-KEEPER (clxxxvi. 

162; cxci. 196, 240)—I am much 
obliged to Mr. R. H. ADAMS and Mr. 
Maurice W. BROcKWELL for replies to my 
query. 

I have recently been reading ‘ Cricketing 
Reminiscences’ by the late Dr. W. G. Grace, 
On pages 367-8 there is a short account of 
this superb wicket-keeper and he states that 
; Pilling was born at Bedford, but does not 
‘ mention which county. Besides Bedford, 
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Beds., there is a town the same name in 
Lancashire, so it is most likely that the 
latter is the place where he was born. 

Dr. W. G. Grace also remarks that 
he was one of the most brilliant wicket-keepers 
the world has ever seen. From 1877 to 1883 he 
was without a rival as a stumper and his exclusion 
from a representative team could not be enter- 
tained. He took the swiftest bowling with con- 
sumate ease and astonishing quickness. It mattered 
not whether the bowling was fast or slow, he 
crouched over the wicket with his nose close to 
the bails, snapping the ball with unerring certainty, 
whether it came on the leg or off-side. 

When he toured Australia in the land of Black- 
ham, another renowned wicket-keeper, he delighted 
the onlookers with his marvellous stumping and 
catching. rp 

It is much to be regretted that so promising a 
life was cut short by consumption. His personal 
popularity was very great, as his modesty and good 
nature made him generally esteemed. 

What I am desirous to find out now is 
where he was buried and if any memorial 
exists to his memory. Was he a married 
man? 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


SPROTBOROUGH AS A SURNAME 

(cxci. 283).— A Dictionary of English 
and Welsh Surnames,’ by C. W. Bardsley, 
M.A. (1901):— 

Spradbrow, Spradbery.—Local, “ of Sprot- 
borough,” a parish in W. Rid. Yorks, near 
Doncaster, a curious corruption; v. Spratt 
and Spratley for the derivation of the name; 
lit. the borough of Sprot, the first settler. 

Thomas Sprotburghe, co. York, 20 Edw. 

I.R. (Placita de Quo Warranto, temp. 
Edw. I-III.) 
Johannes de Sprotburghe, of Sprotburghe, 
1379: (Poll Tax, W. Rid. of Yorks, 1379). 
1632. Baptised—Robert, s. Edward Sprad- 
browe: St. Michael, Cornhill. 
1656—Henry, s. William Sprattberry: St. 
Jas., Clerkenwell. 

1670. | Married—Robert Spredborough 

and Bridget Cutberd. ibid. 

In ‘Newcourt’s Repertorium,’ vol. i, p. 
406:—Rob. Sprotburgh was Rector of St. 
Margaret, New-Fish-street; at his death, 
Tho. Atherston succeeded, 22 May 1400. 

Vol. ii, p. 8:—Ric. Sprotburgh became 
Rector of Alphamston, Essex, 16 May 1449, 
and in 1450 exchanged livings with Joh. 
Bempbow, becoming Rector of Black Notley 
4 Oct. 1450, resigning from there Jan. 1451. 
He became Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, in 
Nov. 1456, resigning from there, and being 


succeeded 3 July 1461. 

Variations of the name Spreadbury will be 
found in current Clerical, Medical and 
Telephone Directories, 

W. W. PorTEous. 


(CHARLES LAMB AT THE INDIA 

HOUSE (cxci. 177).—You refer to the 
Civil Service in the early nineteenth century 
but of course East India House was not a 
Government Service. The H.E.1.C. was 
not taken over until long after Lamb’s time, 
Conditions in East India House were com- 
parable with other great private enterprises 
such as the banks and insurance companies 
of to-day, which may meet the same fate. 
(The Bank of England has already.) 


L. M. W. 


SIR GEORGE HEWETT (cxci. 214; excii, 
20).—The Annual Register reports the 

promotion of Major-General George Hewett 

to be Lieutenant-General on 1 Oct. 1803. 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


HALE-TIMBERED CHURCHES (exci, 

150, 237).—There is a tower of timber 
and brick at Upleadon, seven miles north- 
west of Gloucester. In Worcestershire there 
are timber and plaster towers at Pirton, 
Dorneston and Wardon. At Pembridge in 
Herefordshire there is a timber bell tower 
separate from the church itself. I do not 
know of any in Warwickshire. 


W. W. SANDERSON. 


DE BRAOSE FAMILY (cxcii. 16).— 

Articles on the De Braose family, by 
D. G. Cary Elwes, appeared in The 
Genealogist, vols. iv-vii, and doubtless 
formed the basis of the book in question. 
More recent research on the family is to be 
found in various articles in the new edition 
| of ‘The Complete Peerage.’ 


| CHARLES EVANS. 





"THE COLICHEMARDE BLADE (cxci. 

271).—I remember seeing a note in 
some publication many years ago to the 
effect that the word “ colichemarde ” might 
| be derived from Kolnische Marke. 1 believe 
| Cologne was famous at one time for the 
| manufacture of sword-blades. 


LANCELOT BECK. 
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Newton at the Mint. Sir John Craig. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. 








IN 1696 Sir Isaac Newton, then 54 years 

old and Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge was appointed Warden 
of the Mint. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to be Master of the Mint and 
remained so until his death at the age of 85. 
Sir John Craig’s is the first adequate account 
of the day-to-day activities of this last third 
of Newton’s life. 

Some ten years ago when the Papers left 
by Newton to his estate, known as the 
Portsmouth Collection, were catalogued and 
sold by Sotheby’s the large section dealing 
with Newton’s association with the Mint was 
acquired by the Mint and it is on a close and 
imaginative study of these hitherto neglected 
sources that this admirable book is based. 
Itis a necessary supplement of Additions and 
Corrections to all previous biographies. 

The Wardenship was obtained for Newton 
by Charles Montagu, afterwards Lord 
Halifax, and this patronage has given rise to 
considerable scandal, for Newton had an 
attractive step-niece, Catherine Barton, who 
kept house for him, and Catherine left him 
to become Montagu’s mistress. The financial 
arrangements of this alliance were capably 
supervised by Newton and drafts in his 
handwriting of documents relating to various 
handsome settlements on the lady were pre- 
served in the Portsmouth Collection. But 
Sir John Craig shows that a consideration of 
dates absolves Newton from the charge of 
benefiting his own fortunes through the 
liaison. The plain fact seems to be that 
Catherine did not go to Montagu until April 
1706, ten years after Newton’s appointment 
as Warden and nearly seven years after his 
promotion to the Mastership. Moreover, 
when Newton was made Master Montagu 
no longer enjoyed place or power. So much 
then for a piece of gossip first printed by 
Mrs. Manley of the New Atlantis and 
tepeated maliciously many years later by 
Voltaire. Montagu, besides being Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, was President of the 
Royal Society when he offered its most 
distinguished Fellow the Wardenship and, 
as Sir John remarks, the offer needs no more 
tecondite explanation than Montagu’s own 


| that he would not suffer the lamp which gave 
so much light to lack oil. 

Newton’s offices provided him with a very 
comfortable living for thirty years. Over the 
whole period his income from the Mint 
averaged about £1,500 a year, and at the 
time of his death he had built up another 
income of £1,340 from investments. If these 
amounts are converted into their modern 
equivalents it will be seen that he was a 
wealthy man. He had his busy days at the 
office (though he contrived to do most of 
the written work at home) but the duties 
were light and left him with plenty of 
leisure to compile vast, and still unpublished 
treatises on Chronology and Theology, sub- 
jects which had largely ousted the mathe- 
matical interests of his younger days. 

The Mint in Newton’s time must have 
been an amusing place to work in. It lay 
between the inner and outer walls of the 
Tower :— 

It began between Byward and Bell Towers with 
the Master Worker’s Lodgings on both sides of the 
road ; thence an irregular line of workshops, stores, 
stables, coach-houses, and a score of residences, 
curved away along the foot of each wall, to end 
up at the Salt Tower with the “Irish Mint,’ an 
extension built by Elizabeth for coinage of that 
country. These buildings were largely of wood; 
the chief of them were two-storied; most were 
crazy with age, held up by timber shores and 
pinned together with clamps of iron. There were 
even gardens: one by the Jewel Tower for the 
Warden; another by the Constable’s, for the Comp- 
troller. The Mint was guaranteed entire inde- 
pendence of the Tower, but under Charles II’s 
militaristic policy the growing garrison had invaded 
its privacy, occupied the “Irish Mint,” seized the 
Porter’s House, the Smith’s house, and clerks’ 
dwellings, and had built barracks on a vacant site. 
A paved road between the two rows was lit at 
night by four oil lamps and policed by solitary 
sentries, themselves liable to break in and steal. 

When Newton took over his duties the 
Mint was going all out on the Great Recoin- 
age. The garrison had been thrust back into 
the Tower where the soldiers slept three in a 
bed, the Comptroller’s garden had been 
turned into Melting House, new machines 
installed, the horses that provided the power 
to drive them had been increased to 33, and 
the Moneyer’s men (who actually made the 
money) to 160 and later to 500. A 120-hour 
week was being worked, presumably by 
double shift. Newton soon settled down as 
an exemplary Civil Servant and within a 
month of taking office had his first brush 
with the Treasury by asking for an increase 
of salary. He was put off with the promise 
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of a future gratuity. It was not more money 
he wanted so much as greater control of the 
Mint’s affairs. The organization was not 
at all like that of a modern Government 
Department but appears to have consisted of 
a number of individualists in senior positions 
and various small but powerful groups of 
workmen-monopolists, all playing their own 
game and for their own selfish ends. Then 
there were the temporary Mints which had 
been established in five country towns. 

One of Newton’s more unpleasant duties 
was the catching and prosecution of false 
coiners and clippers. The law was severe 
and on conviction the offenders were in- 
variably hanged. Although this business 
disgusted him and he asked to be relieved of 
it he carried it out pretty ruthlessly and was 
always against pardons and remissions, on 
the ground that they disheartened the Mint 
agents, and that criminals were incurable. 

It is somewhat surprising to find how con- 
servative and unimaginative Newton was in 
dealing with the money problems of the 
time, except fur one flight into the future 
when he propounds his theory of a managed 
currency. In dealing with the technical 
problems of the Mint also he was remark- 
ably “ unscientific.’ He was the enemy of 
innovations and was deeply suspicious of all 
experimenters and inventors. “The evolu- 
tion of a new type of furnace for tin called 
forth only directions to avoid fraud in dis- 
tant experiments.” The caution displayed 
here springs no doubt from his life-long 
interest in alchemy and his experience of its 
attendant roguery. He himself had made 
innumerable attempts to transmute base 
metals into gold. He was possessed of 
great manipulative dexterity and was not 
long at the Mint before he had completely 
mastered the technique of gold and silver 
assaying, yet he did not rank metallurgy 
among the sciences and spoke contemp- 
tuously of the Assay Master as “a manual 
artificer.” 

And so he went steadily on for thirty 
years, this “ white-haired, chubby man with 
the long nose and broad jaw,” providing the 
country’s coinage, trying his hand at design- 
ing medals, managing the Government tin- 
trade, solving a little mathematical problem 
like Bernoulli's brachistochrone in his spare 





time, defending his claim to the invention of . 
the Calculus, writing in his neat, tiny hand 
hundreds of thousands of words on the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse, sending now 
and then a wretched coiner to the gallows, 
carefully building up his investments, driving 
about town in his coach-and-pair with a 
liveried coachman on the box, attending the 
meetings of the Royal Society and entertain- 
ing his friends in his comfortable house with 
good food and good wine. 


Epigrams. By H. W. Garrod. 
Oxford. 2s. 6d.) 


F we define our terms we may use them in 
our own sense. Thus by “the Oxford 
accent” the present writer would never con- 
descend to mean those affected mispronun- 
ciations which change with the generations, 
and are always alike annoying. For oneself, 
the Oxford accent was Newman and Arnold, 
and is W. P. Ker, G. S. Gordon, R. W. 
Chapman and H. W. Garrod. That is, it is 
a style accurate, scholarly, and quiet till it 
leaps, to plant a sting or a surprise. It is 
never unkind without intention. 
This is the Oxford accent: 


I have called the collection ‘ Epigrams’; and 
nearly all the pieces in it fall within that term, 
either in its ancient or its modern sense. There is 
nothing here long enough to tire anybody. Some 
of the verses are renderings, or adaptations, of 
poems by better poets. As such some readers will 
recognize them, others will not. Here or there, 
accordingly, I may be called dull for the fault 
of some one else, or praised for originality where 
I have least shown it. 

Most of the pieces are studied upon poetry now 
not much in fashion. At the foot of the leaf bear- 
ing the dedication. I have placed a verse of 
Simonides. . . . This poem with other poems of 
Simonides, has been often in my mind during the 
last few years; commending to me qualities not 
common in recent poetry, restraint and tenderness. 

Mr. Garrod has loved and is loved; of 
those mutual loves these poems are the fruit 
and the promise. But rather than on his 
English dead, we will (to exhibit his verse, 
and the satire which conditions his tender- 
ness) quote this on the Russian dead: 

These bodies of men that here in glory lie 

Once carried life about, but cause to live 

Had little, lived on little, and to give, : 

Beyond their lives had nothing. Cause to die 

They had in plenty, cause to die for, none, 

Excepting Freedom, a pretended one. 


(Blackwell, 
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